ene apes noon 
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Memorabilia. 


Miss Marion K. Date (University of 
London Institute of Historical Re- 
search, Malet Street, London, W.C.1) writes 
to us: 

“The Morning Post Offices, the British 
Museum, and other libraries have no copy 
of the Morning Post of Feb. 15, 1774, and 
I desire to take from that number an item 
about Charles James Fox and Lady Sarah 
Bunbury. I should be much obliged if any- 
one could tell me of the existence of this 
copy.”’ 


QHERE is sad news for the garden-lover in 
the September number of the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Snap- 
dragon Rust has appeared in England. The 
Plant Pathological Laboratory of the Min- 
istry has received reports of its occurrence 
from Hants, Sussex, Surrey, Kent and 
Essex. It had not before been seen in 
Europe, though in the United States it has 
now been for some years exceedingly trouble- 
some, and has appeared in Canada and Ber- 
muda. ‘The American authorities on the 
subject say that the fungus is not  seed- 
borne. The sources of outbreaks remain un- 
known. Its development with us is thought 
to have been favoured by the hot weather. 
The Journal tells the anxious gardener what 
todo if the pest attacks his plants. He will 
know the fungus by its dark brown or snuff- 
coloured pustules infesting the stems and 
leaves of the antirrhinums; moreover, he will 
see the more afflicted ones withering up and 
dying. He must burn them with all speed, 
and with them all plants, even apparently 
healthy, which are near them; and must 
spray the surface of the soil with a solution 
of copper sulphate. Finally, when the 
Summer is over, he must take up and des- 
troy every antirrhinum of any sort that he 


has in his garden: not one must be allowed | Kopecek 73, u Olomuce, Czecho-Slovakia. 


to over-winter. It is to be hoped that every- 
body will be watchful and conscientious, and 
the rust be effectively stamped out before 
next summer. 

We like to note the farmer’s words which 
appear from time to time in the Journal. 
In ‘ September on the Farm,’ Mr. H. G. 
Robinson, treating of the place of wheat in 
rotation, says: ‘‘ For the past four years 
the writer has had exceptionally good re- 
sults with wheat following potatoes, which 
in turn have followed a one-year’s seed’s 
ley.”” We are not sure that we have ascer- 
tained this use of “ley ”’ in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


{HE announcements of the Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press for October include a bio- 
graphy of Li-Shih-Min, founder of the T’ang 
Dynasty, by Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald—entitled 
‘Son of Heaven.’ Li-Shih-Min is one of 
the outstanding figures in Asiatic history, 
under whom the Chinese court became a 
centre of art and culture, and exercised civil- 
izing influence throughout LEastern Asia. 
This is the first study of the emperor and 
his court which has appeared in a Euro- 
pean language. 

Professor R. S. Conway’s Hibbert Lec- 
tures for 1952 will also be published by the 
Cambridge University Press in October, 
under the title ‘ Ancient Italy and Modern 
Religion.” The author believes that the re- 
ligion of the Italian peoples outside Rome 
contributed something to the common stock 
of ideas which Europe took over with the 
Christianity which it drew from Rome. 

Another of their forthcoming books is Miss 
EK. E. Phare’s study of the ‘ Poetry of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins,’ in which Hopkins 
is considered not as an odd and obscure poet 
who wrote only for the few, but as a major 
poet. Towards the end of October Miss E. 
E. Batho’s larger book, ‘ The Later Words- 
worth,’ is to be looked for. This study re- 
veals Wordsworth’s real opinions in the 
latter half of his life; the impression which 
he made upon his contemporaries; and his 
attitude towards them. 


R. H. M. Casumore, the City Librarian 
of Birmingham, writes: “ Students of 
fine printing will be interested to hear of 
the recent issue of a beautifully printed little 
booklet giving a Czech translation of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s correspondence with John 
Baskerville. The title of the booklet is ‘Dva 
Dopisy Benjamina Franklina Knihtiskari 
Johnu Baskervillovi: V Praze McMxxxIII.’ 
The editor is Dr. Orro F. Basier, Svaty 
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Notes. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY - SCHOOL 
ACCOUNT. 


MONG the many old bills and 
accounts collected by J. O. Halli- 
well Phillips and now deposited in the 
Library of Congress, are the following 
itemized bills for a young lady’s ex- 
penses at school. 


An Account of Money Disburst by 
M's. Elizabeth Fenwick for the Use 
of Miss Raworth an Infant for the 
year 1734 to May 28, 1735, 
two yards of Linnen for the Coat 
Binding the two Coats 
flowers for the Hair ... .. 
1: Green Tea for the firench 
WOMGR | 55665008 
Cutting her Hair — 
i sake ben Baad Sap 
Dimity for Pocketts | ied 6b 
A Hair-Trunk to carry C ‘loaths to 
the Country ... . aie 
A Pot of Stuff to clean. Teeth wie 
a re 
Cutting her Hair wes. ee , 
a Seat in the Church for ffrench 
Woman ... .. ‘ 
1> Green Tea for ‘the firench 
LS i a 
CRBIVNANG oo 5. cs. cs: dec ein. esi ane aoe 
Paid Dr. Hulse three Attendances 
fflowres for the Hair ...... ..... ... 
BASOVOP TOT BAAR: 6. osc dessa ees oe 
AMSCC PIBGE <5. oe ase. ave ves 
ffour Puppet Shows 00. .e0 see see ves 
Two Plays for her Maid... ... ... 
Two Puppet Shews for her Maid 
awe ca a er 
1D Groen Tew... is. ss.. sss 
ge ee ere 
a Turkey Carpet wien & 
6 Tea Cups & Bason to Play “with 
gave the Dancing Masters Man 
gave the Dancing Masters ffootman 
> Green Tea for the ffrench 
Woman 
Pomatum bé. ahi Mees Set 
RACING A AIRES) 9.25. asin. 50 086: esa se 
Cutting her Hair ... ... ... ... «+ 
a Dressing T Table 
chair hire Several times 
at the Opera ... 
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| Matts for her: I00M! «+: <.. 2.5 «. 10 6 
/a LARGO. dace scan Reel oeee ae Leda 8 
making two Cambric ffrocks ... in 13 6 
Paid Deards for a BADY «053.9220 es 12 — 
£17 19 1 

Brought Over 60.25. ccs » LEE a 
BOP OCKSE SOON cas sae ee 2S Sas, ce 10 6 
Rb RO OETA Wace ves s- Godiaad aca ses 10 6 


Cutting her Hair ... . 2 6 


mending her Case for her Pocket 5 = 
flowers. for her Hair... ses ics sis 9 ~ 
Mending Taco. si... cis) ses heteress 1= 
2 Play thing .. Sha es 2 6 
Mercer . . Paid Mr Paulin cee 2 6 
Paid Thomas & jenyns 6 7 10 
Paid Ditto 6: sis. wee 16 § 
£11 10 3 
Writing Master Paid Josiah 
PRATUR 955. des ace oc Oe 
£5 15 6 
Glover : 
Paid James Martin... ..: <i. <<. 16 — 
RECO 552500 as sae bee, kewuste 8 — 
Paid Ditto ... ... ee «hdc, eee TORO es 16 — 
Paid’ DiGG0: cs sac ses cee coe ees eas ee 
4 8- 
Lace Men: 
Paid George German .., ... ... ... 615 — 
6 15 — 
Linner Draper: 
Paid Chauncey Townsend ... ... 1 ieee 
Paid Tarner & Co. «.-. «. ... «. LOS 
9 5 6 
Milliner : 
Paid E Tea ... pokes ates See 
Paid Margaret Bayles iuccliaeasse 25 16 5} 
Paid Cath Giborne cs vec weet eee 
PRP ADIANO os see sae ee RR os 16 6 
36 5 7 
Shoemaker : 
Paid J. Grosham:...0.. sc dsc. «oo ae 
Paid Ditto gc. sc ses seer gas sso OU 
§ 2= 
Habit Maker: 
Paid William Gresham 1 410 1 410 
School Mistriss : 
Paid FT. Tee i... sss) +: 16 16 — 16 16- 
Dancing Master: 
Paid Mr Latty ... ... . 1615— 15 15- 
| School Master: 
‘Paid Mr Bernewit ... ... 1717 — 1717- 
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ffrench Master : 




















Paid F. A. Pittissier ... 17 17 — Ba | 
Apothecary : | 
Paid Mr Dillingham... 419 5 419 5 | 
Hosier : 
Paid Townsend & Co. 18 — 18 — 
Coat Maker: 
Paid Mary Law ... ... 110 — 
Paid Ann Taylor ... ... 119 6 | 
219 6 | 
Brought Over ... ... £177 8 8 | 
Books : 
Paid ffrench Master ... 4 8 6 
Paid William Bernewit 117 — 
6 5 63 
Milliner : 
Paid Margaret Bayles % tf 8 
£199 15 7} 
For the Year 17365. 
Mercer : 
Paid John Thompson ... ... ... 2a 
Paid Thomas Paulin ... ... ... 2 10 6 
Milliner : 
Paid Mary Law 19 8 
Glover : 
Paid James Wood ... ... ... «+. 14— 
Shoemaker : 
Paid I. Gresham ... ... ..5 s+ ose 111 — 
Hosier : 
Paid Townsend & Co. i ey a 
Paid Anne Ballanger ... ... ... 8 3 
10 8 5 
201 4 O02 
Paid Charles Smith for 1 doz 
Gloves ... ... hoy Tatar bded te 13 — 
a Red Cloak . 8 — 
a firench Dic tionary . Radin 
a Prayer Book . = 5 — 
ee ae 4— 
a Geography Book . chat Dieta 2— 
for Cutting her oe ad as «6 
two ‘gad peas oe rane ccamae é— 
Combs ... . 4 6 
Paid one Year's. ‘Wages. “to the 
firench Woman due May the 
3: 1735 10 — — 
Paid one Year’s “Wages” ‘to “the 
under Servant due May the 
a: LOO Lie «wrkg. == 
221 11 03 


|‘* Cane Wood ”’ and ‘‘ Cane Field farm ”’ 


[On reverse of bill] Miss Rawordths Acct. | 


for the year 1734 & 1735 to witt from 28th 
May, 1734 to —28 May, 1735. 


Miss Raworth’s Bill since May, 1732. 





| Paid ye Draper for Holland ... 10 05 00 
| Cambrick & Dimity 
Gloves & mittens ... ... ... ... ... 00 12 00 
Silk hat & quilted caps ... ... ... 00 11 03 
three pt of shoose ... ... ... ... ... 00 12 00 
Tabby for coat . 01 15 06 
gloves & stockins « -» O08 18:00 
| silk for pettycoat & quilting ..- 01 02 06 
paid ye millener ... ... . +» 06 03 00 
ca eee 
pd shoomaker ....... . ... ... «. GF 19:0 
| CRONE cet xs. Biol wi dwecsa ie aa --- 00 12 00 
| a silk nightgown de dns: leew ses ccee OEE OOOG 
flanell pettycoats ... ... ... ... ... 00 16 00 
| handkerchers: .... <0. 2s. sco ccs cos OO OOOO 
| dimity ... wins ise! (usd vata eommcass ) CR URUNOS 
SUOCMINS 5. cox saxesecelidbe ane, seu ene SOR 
| pd ye Draper: ::. <.....% ... — Gore 
gloves ... .. 00 04 00 
Doctor attending ND ec: ches 02 02 00 
| pd ye apothecary .. 01 06 00 
35 05 09 
a year’s Board for Miss two 
| Maids and Several other ex- 
pences as allow’d before . 200 00 00 
235 01 09 


Receuipted May 19th 1735, by Catherine 
Bendyske (Chas Gostlin). 
Marion H. 


ADDINGTON. 


| CAEN WOOD AND THE BLEMUNDS. 


(See ante p. 68 and references). 


N order to understand the distinction drawn 

in Abbot Fuller’s Chartulary, between 
in 
1534 it is necessary to quote the first minute 
description of the latter. This description 
is to be found in the grant in fee made by 
Henry VIII after the dissolution of Waltham 
Abbey, set out in the Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers for 1543, in Vol. ii, on pp. 141-2, 
as follows :— 


20 John Tawe and Edward Taylour. 
in fee, for £147 11s. 8d. of lands in the parish 
of St. Pancras Midd. commonly called Mille- 
feldes and Canewoodfeldes, alias Millefeld, 
Huntefeld, Fernefeld, Gutterfeld and Knyghts 
Grove, lying together on the south side of 
Canewood and Gillis Hawte [Gillis’s Height] 
and all lands in the same parish lately leased 
to John Palmer dec., which belonged to the 
mon. of Waltham Holy Cross; all which prem- 
ises abut upon Hachelane, alias Canewoodlane, 


Grant 
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and the lands of the said Palmer on the East, 
upon Canewoode and Gillis Hawte on_ the 
North, upon Hampstede Heth upon the West 
and upon lands late Whetnalls on the South. 


Thus the farm was south of Caen Wood, 
and the first known plan of Caen 
Wood — that in the undated State 


Papers of James I, calendared in the volume 
for 1623-1625, on p. 523, and described as 
follows :— 

5. Plot of the woods at Canewood, between 
Sherewick Lane, Hornsey (?) park and Mill- 
rs with valuation of timber felled unlaw- 
tully 
should clearly be dated 1588, when John 
Slannynge cut down 20 acres of timber in 
Caen Wood. This plan is important, 
for it introduces yet another Norman 
name, ‘‘ Sherewick,’’ (for ‘‘ Sirewic ’’) 
and thus strengthens the case for the 
Norman origin of ‘‘Caen’’ Wood _pro- 
vided by the Middle English — suffix 
‘“‘ feld,’”’ already repeatedly quoted. 

The father of London topography, Stow, 
also throws light upon ‘‘ Canewoodfeldes ”’ 
by writing: “I read in the first of Edward 
III |1327] that this John of Oxenford 
| Mayor of London in 1341] gave to the 
Priorie of the Holy Trinity, London, two 
tofts of land, one mill, fiftie acres of land, 
two acres of wood, with the appurtenances, 
in Kentish Town, in valour 20s. and 3d. a 
yeare.’’ He who finds this deed of gift of 
John of Oxenford (or ‘‘ de Oxonia’’) will 
settle finally the history of this subject. No 
deed of the kind is discoverable at the Re- 
cord Office, but the rare example of a deed 
with a date records a purchase by him: 
‘* 4.2235. Grant by Henry de Secheford, to 
John de Oxenford, citizen, vintner, and of 
London, of a messuage and land in Ken- 


tisshetoun. Wed. after St. Gregory the 
Pope. 2 Edw. III’ [1328]. Bearing these 


descriptions in mind, we 
can consider the earlier notices in 
chronological order. They are easily seen 
in the following work — on the open shelves 
in the British Museum and, I suppose, 
in the other greater libraries. ‘A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Public 
Record Office.’ This work has now attained 
its sixth volume, but only the second and 
fourth volumes have any notices of the 
property later on known as ‘‘ Caen Wood ”’ 
and * Cane fields farm.’? All the volumes 
are carefuly indexed, with separate indexes of 
‘‘Names of places’’ and ‘“Names of persons.” 

Volume ii, published in 1894, has now been 
extensively corrected at the Record Office, 


documentary 











and I wish to caution my readers against 
quoting any other copy than that to be seen 


there. This will explain why I have sub. 
stituted “ Terence’’ for ‘‘ Theoderic” jn 
my quotations below. The volume des. 
cribes :— 


A, 2092. Release by Agnes, late the wife of 
John Walensis of Kentissetun, to Richard 
the Prior and the canons of Holy Trinity, Lon. 
don, of all the land pertaining to her as dower 
of the tenement the said John held in the said 
town of the fee of William de Blemont [Wit 
nesses’ names; I omit these]. 

A, 2230. Grant by William de Blemonte, son 
of William de Blemonte, to Safugle, son of 
Dering, of land by the grove of Sirewic (Shere. 
wick], paying 2s. 6d. yearly. [Witnesses]. 

Endorsed ‘‘ Willelmus Blemund de duo- 
decim acris terre in Kantistun ad opus 
Safogel patris Gilberti.”’ 

A, 2231. Grant by William, son of William 
de Blemonte, to Richard the Prior, and convent 
of Holy Trinity, London, of all his property 
in the town of Kentistun, in the parish of 
St. Pancras, in frank almoin, paying half a 
mare yearly. [Witnesses ete.]. (10-11 Henry 

IL, ice. 1226). 

The next document to cite is the Charter of 
Henry III to the Priory of Holy Trinity, 
Aldgate, dated 8 Feb. 10 Henry III (1227). 
It will be found in the 1846 edition of Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon’ in Vol. vi (i) on p. 
153, and_ is the earliest known description 
of Caen Wood. The object of the charter is 
to confirm all the gifts to the Priory and 
amongst these is :— 

De dono Willielmi Blemund totum boscum 
cum bruera, et cum omnibus pertinenciis sicut 
undique fossatis includitur in parochia Sancti 
Pancracii de Kentissetone juxta  parcum 
Domini London episcopi versus austrum, et 
Willielmi Uggel et haeredes suos et eorum ser- 
vicia. 

On p. 157 the editors of this edition (the 
last) of Dugdale, translate this passage, as 
follows :— 

Of the gift of William Biemund, all his wood 
with the heath ground, and with all its appur- 
tenances, as on every side enclosed with ditches, 
in the parish of St. Pancras, of Kentishtown, 
by the park of the Lord bishop of London, on 
the South side, and William Uggel and his 
heirs and their service. 


Evidently there was no farm at that date, 
and Hampstead Lane on the north did not 
exist. 

But it is important to know who the 
‘‘ Blemunds ”’ or ‘‘ Blemontes ”’ were, so that 
all the other references to the family in the 
‘ Descriptive Catalogue ’ had better be set out 
in order. In the same volume :— 
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A, 2233. Release by Terence de Blemunt to | 
Sir William de Blemunt, his brother, of all | 


his property in lands, men, rents &c. by the 
wood of the canons of Holy Trinity in London, 
in Kentistun in the parish of St. Pancras; in 
return for which William has granted him 17s. 
rent that Ellwin Chese was wont to pay him. 
(Witnesses]. (10-11 Henry III). [1226]. 

The prefix ‘‘Sir’’ implies that this Wil- 
liam de ‘‘ Blemunt’’ was a priest. As we 
shal] find, he was a Canon of Holy Trinity. 

A, 2234. Grant by Robert de Tephont, with 
the assent of Lucy, his wife, and of his sons, 
to Richard de Stanes and Margery, his wife, 
of all his land in the parish of St. Pancras 
in Kentisseton, of the fee of William ‘de 
Blemonte, which Gilbert Safogel granted them, 
called ‘la dune’ and a croft he held of Wil- 
liam, son of Robert Dispencer. [Witnesses]. 

A, 2238. Grant by Terence de Blemont to 
Richard the Prior and the canons of Holy 
Trinity, London, of the wood, heath &c. they 
claim by gift of Sir William de Blemont, his 
brother, in Kentistun, in the parish of St. 
Pancras, and of 37s. rent within the city of 
London. [Witnesses]. (Henry ITI). 

A. 2243. Grant by Terence de Blemonte to 
Richard, the prior, and the convent of Holy 
Trinity, London, of everything. Sir William 
his brother, granted them in Kentistun in the 
parish of St. Pancras, paying him half a marc 
yearly. [Witnesses]. (10-11 Henry III). [1226]. 

A, 2244. Grant by Richard, Abbot of West- 
minster, to Richard, the Prior, and convent of 
Holy Trinity, London, of the wood with heath 
&e. which they have by gift of William de 
Blemonte in the parish of St. Pancras of Ken- 
tistun. [Witnesses]. 

There is one more entry, in Vol. iv (not 
yet corrected), published in 1902 :— 

A. 8778. Release by Terry [Theodericus sic] son 
of William de Blemont to Sir William _ his 
brother, of the heath (brueram) the said Wil- 
liam had granted him for life, lying between 
the wood of the canons of Holy Trinity, Lon- 
don, the wood of Hamstede, the land of Wil- 
liam le Despencer (dispensatoris) &c.; for this 
William gave him 40s. [Witnesses]. 

From all these complicated legal arrange- 
ments it seems clear that in the year 1226, 
Caen Wood and its ‘‘ appurtenances ’’ had 
ho names. At that date all seems to have 
been forest, and the history of the de Ble- 
Montes is important if we would know why 
their name was not applied to their wood. 
Fortunately, the late Dr. J. H. Round, a 
former vice-president of the Place Name 
Society, has left an account of the family 
in his ‘Commune of London ’ published in 
1899, at p. 107. Dr. Round was chiefly con- 
cerned with a mistake in a pedigree of the 

Blemunds,”’ commencing with ‘‘ Hubert of 
Caen,” and he showed that this man’s son 


‘ 


was William Blemund “‘le viel,’’ and his 
grandsons William, the Canon of Holy 
Trinity, and ‘‘ Tierri,’’ all three of whom we 
encounter in the deeds described above. After 
dismissing the claim that Gervase of Cornhill 
was also the son of Hubert of Caen, Dr. 
Round concludes :— 

The mention of William Blemund is of 
special interest because it is from this name 
that Bloomsbury [(Blemundsbury] is derived. 
His wife being a sister of Bertram de Barue 
was a daughter of Tierri the son of Derman, 
which accounts for one of their sons bearing 
the name of Terri. The belief that this great 
civic family sprang originally from Caen is a 
fact to be noted. 

The belief referred to is to be seen in 
Ranulph de Gianville’s tractates at the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 14,252) on f. 
127d, in Norman French, as follows :— 

Hubert vint de Cham [Caen] et engendra 
Alain et Gervase [sic] et Will. Blemunt le viel 
et altres ... Will Blemunt prist la suer Bertra 
de Barue et engendra Will et Tri et altres. 

It is also to be noticed that the de Blemonts 
gave Caen Wood to Holy Trinity, Aldgate, 
when Prior Richard was at the head of the 
convent. The chartulary of Aldgate asserts 
that Richard was the fifth Prior. But I note 
that Miss M. Reddan, who used this Char- 
tulary, or register, in her account of Holy 
Trinity in the ‘ Victoria History of London,’ 
Vol. i, gives what seems to be a more accurate 
list of the Priors (on p. 474) and states that 
‘“ Richard de Temple ’’ was the sixth Prior, 
ruling the convent from 1222 to 1250. He, 
therefore, is evidently the Prior Richard of 
the ancient deeds described above, and 
certainly was not a ‘‘ de Blemont.”’ 

It remains only for French antiquaries to 
indicate the exact spot in or near Caen from 
which our ‘“‘ Blemunds”’ derived their name. 
The most striking eminence in this corn- 
growing district is that on which the 
curiously named village of Allemagne, two 
or three miles up the river Orne, is situated, 
and it would not be surprising to be told that 
this was the ‘‘Blé Mont’”’ from which our 
Blemunds came. Hence came the stone, 
down the river to England, for the quarries 
are here. 

‘“* Blemundsbury ’’ seems to have arisen as 
a popular name, for no exact date can be 
given to it. And the name ‘‘ Caen Wood ”’ 
probably arose from the necessity to give 
names to each of the fields carved out from 
it. Those given in my first quotation, set out 
above, are all more or less Norman. 


J. G. MuppiMan. 


’ 
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SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 20, 63, 96, 130, 168). 


Newton Appot. (SS. Leonard and Paul). 

The original Chapel, now puiled down 
excepting the Tower, was a small poor struc- 
ture situated in the middle of the Street. 
There was only one small aisle, which was 
late Perpendr., with square headed win- 
dows. ‘The Tower which still remains is 
embattled & of the same style. A new 
Chapel has been built on another site, a 
commodious modern Gothic building but not 
in all points correct. 

|Gould, pp. 232-3]. 

NEWTON BUSHEL. 22nd March, 1845. 

A Chapel dependent on Kings Teignton, 
which has been so altered by modern addi- 
tions, that its original form is not easily 
made out. It seems to have consisted of a 
body with North aisle with a low tower en- 
gaged at the west end. The original arcade 
has been removed, and an extension made 
on the North with a modern wall. The 
tower has small pinnacles and a three light 
window of 3d pd character on the west and 
opens to the aisle on the North by a narrow 
arch on semi-octagonal shafts with capitals 
of foliage. On the south side are some plain 
5d pd windows of two and three lights, but 
the most remarkable feature in the Church 
is the east window which is of a beauty and 
richness rare in this County. It is of four 
lights with a transom, and the tracery is 


of the kind which has been noticed at Sher- | 


ford, Little Hempston and other places. 
The soffit of the arch is finely moulded and 
enriched with canopied niches of consider- 
able elegance and the inner mouldings have 
square pieces of foliage &c. In the upper 
part of the arch occur large and bold ani- 
mal figures, the whole is very beautiful but 
must be seen to be fully understood, as it is 
not very easy to describe the details. The 
east window of the aisle is also of four 
lights and the altar is placed between them. 
On the South side of the east end is a fine 
ogee niche with crockets finial and cinque- 
foiled feathering surmounted by a label, 
and containing a stone shelf and probably 
a piscina. The Font is modern. 
[Gould, p. 233]. 


NEWTON FERRERS. Holy Cross. 
Jany. 29, 1853. 
This Church is not unlike the last men- 


tioned, but the Aisles are not continued 
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either to the Kast or West extremity. The 
Tower is very like that of Brixton, and has 
buttresses a little removed from the angles, 
The 8S. Porch is plain. There is a tolerable 


| length of Nave westward of the Aisles. Qh 


each side the arcade has 3 wide Tudor 
shaped arches, with light clustercd Cornish 
piers, the capitals being octagonal and 
moulded. The roofs are coved and ribbed, 
There is some difference to be observed jn 
the roof of the Chancel but no Chancel arch. 
The windows of the Aisles are of 3 lights, but 
nearly all deprived of tracery. At the E, 
end of the S. Aisle is an odd window of § 
lights, with obtuse arch of a character occa- 
sionally seen in ‘this part of Devon and 
Cornwall. There are traces of earlier work 
about the Chancel, on the N. side is a lancet 
window closed. On the S. side of the saer- 
arium are 3 plain pointed ascending sedilia 
with octagonal shafts of E.E. or early Deed, 
character. Westward of which is a wider 
arch & eastward a Decd., piscina of 2 lights, 
On the N. side is another arch in the wall 
corresponding with ‘that opposite. On the 
S. of the Chancel is a square headed 2 light 
window, with shafts internally. 

There is a piscina with trefoiled arch at 
the E. end of the S. aisle, and a vestry 
on the N. of the Chancel. The E. window 
of 3 light$ very poor. 

[Gould, p. 233]. 

NEWTON St. Cyres (SS. Cyr anp JULIETTA) 

Newton St. Cyres is a village situated on 
the turnpike road running from Exeter to 
Crediton. The Church consists of a Nave, 
chancel and north aisle, with a tower at the 
west end. The tower is plain of rectilinear 
character and has an octagonal turret on one 
side surmounted by a shingled pinnacle. 
There are 5 bells in the Tower It is almost 
needless ‘to remark that this Church is en- 
tirely covered with white stucco. The char- 


acter of the whole building is rectilinear. 
The nave is divided by pointed arches 
with deep architrave mouldings, spring- 
ing from lozenge piers formed of small 
shafts with rich foliated capitals. The 


Chancel is divided from its northern aisle by 
a pointed arch with panneled soffit, spring 
ing from clustered shafts with foliated 
capital. There is some wood screen work 
in the Chancel. At the East end of the 
north aisle of the chancel is a good niche 
with ogee head having crockets and finial 
and crocket pinnacles on each side. The 
Font is modern. There are some Elizabethan 
monuments. The windows have tolerable 
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Rectilinear tracery. That at the East end 
of the north aisle is of 5 lights, On the 
North side are some buttresses ornamented 
with ogee niches containing atatues and 
crowned by pinnacles. 


[Stabb, i1., pp. 127-132; Gould, p. 233]. 


NortH Bovey. (St. John Baptist). 
This Church has a Nave with Chancel un- 
divided & side aisles, with a plain clumsy 
tower at the West Ind, built of moor stone, 
with a turret carried up the centre of the 
North side, & no buttresses—a battlement & 
plain rude pinnacles, the belfry windows are 
of 2 rude round-headed arches, there is a 
Rectiinr., West window of 3 lights, and 
probably the whole of the Tower is late, but 
the style is very rough, not, however, uncom- 
mon in this county. The windows are 
chiefly of 3 lights, and there is a_ little 
stained glass. ‘Che interior presents a large 
number of ancient open seats, and the ends 
have very good carving. There are 5 pointed 
arches on each side, upon plain octagon pil- 
lars forming the divisions of the Aisles. A 
fine wood screen extends across the body & 
aisles at the entrance of the chancel, & the 
Eastern arch on each side is also by a screen. 
Part of the tracery in the screen is mutil- 
ated, but there are fine bands of foliage, the 
arch soffits panneling in the spandrels. There 
is a turret in the N. Aisle with the steps 
to the rood-loft. The screen is unfortunately 
daubed with blue paint. On the north side 
of the Chancel is a narrow window which 
may be E.E. The roofs of the Aisles have 
bosses & carved cornice. The Tower arch 
is externally plain, of pointed form upon 
imposts. The Font is octagonal with plain 
and not good panneling. 

In the Village is a green with very fine 
trees and some ancient cottages. 

[Stabb, i. pp. 97-8; Gould, pp. 110-1]. 


North Huisu. (Dedication unknown). 


Feby 1857. 
This Church has a Nave with S. aisle, a 
North Transept, South Porch, and a Western 
Tower with Spire. The greater part is, as 
usual, Perpendr. Most of the windows of 
the plain ugly kind elsewhere remarked of 
4 lights, without foil or tracery under an 
Arch. Some are, however, of rather better 
kind—labeled and some on the North have 
an odd appearance and seem to have been 
mutilated. The Tower may be earlier, has 
some single lancet openings some trefoiled. 
On the West a plain 3 light window of 
Decd., character, it has a battlement and 
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corbel table. The Spire is octagonal and 
plain. There are corner buttresses and a 


stair turret on the N. side up part of the 
way. The Nave and Aisle have separate 
roofs coved and ribbed in pannels. The 
extends beyond the Aisle, the 
Arcade is of 5 Perpendr. arches with the 
usual piers of 4 shafts, and plain capitals. 
The Arches to the Tower and to the Transept 
are very plain. There is a Perpr. screen 
enclosing the EK. end of the Aisle, and no 
Chancel arch. The Porch has labelled door- 
ways. <A vestry added north of the Chancel. 
There is an Organ in the West Gallery. 


[Gould, p. 199]. 


NortH MOLTon. (Dedn. unknown). 


This is a handsome Rectilinear Church 
consisting of a West Tower and a Nave and 
Chancel, each with side aisles, all built of 
good but rather rough stone, and situated 
rather high; the churchyard containing on 
the North side several magnificent beech- 
trees and commanding a view over Exmoor. 
The Tower is lofty and strongly built having 
large buttresses on each side; it is 3 stages 
in height, the west window of 4 lights, the 
belfry windows of 2, the whole surmounted 
by a battlement of 4 square crocketed pin- 
nacles. On the south side is a rich canopied 
niche containing a Statue. There is a 
South Porch, and the nave has a clerestory, 
but there is no battlement. The windows of 
the side aisles are all of 3 lights. The in- 
terior is light and handsome, the Nave has 
on each side 4 pointed arches, with the usual 
piers of lozenge form, with mouldings and 
shafts at the angles. The Clerestory win- 
dows are square headed, of 2 lights, one over 
each arch. The Roofs are coved and pan- 
neled, and across the Nave are beams en- 
riched with vine leaf carving. 

The Tower is open to the Nave by a lofty 
arch. There is a magnificent stone pulpit, 
enriched with niches, pinnacles, and bands 
of foliage. The Font is also a very fine one 
of octagonal form with panneling and bands 
of vine leaves, the pedestal also has a statue 
Between the Nave and Chan- 
cel, extending across the whole breadth of 
the aisles is a fine wood screen, having 
elegant pierced tracery and foliated bands. 
The doors are seen at some height on each 
side, which opened to the roodloft. The 
Chancel has on each side an arch opening 
to the Aisle, resembling those in the Nave. 
The East window has a transom and those 
North and South of the East end, beyond 
‘the Aisles, are square headed with very good 
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tracery. Round this part of the Chancel is 
a rich wood screen, bearing the date 1609, 


having fine carving in the style of that 
period, and ceremonial bearings. In the 


South Aisle is a rich monument of the same 
date with large figures in marble gorgeously 
painted, to one of the Bampfylde family. 

[Gould, p. 228]. 

NortH TAwmTon. (St. Peter). 
26 April, 1860. 

This Church has 3 equal aisles, the cen- 
tral one advancing a little eastward of the 
others and without any division of Chancel. 
There is a Western Tower with shingled 
spire and a South porch. ; 

The Tower is Early English, very low and 
heavy without buttresses, the belfry windows 
single lancets and one also on the S. side. 

The spire remarkably heavy and clumsy 
covering the whole tower. The Tower arch 
to the Nave is obtuse and plain upon im- 
posts. The rest of the Church is Perpendr., 
but the S. wall and arcade have been rebuilt. 
The Noith arcade has Perpendr., pointed 
arches with clustered piers of 4 shafts hav- 
ing a general capital. 

The South arcade is a tolerable imita- 
tion of this. The South windows also are 
tolerable. The original windows are of 3 
lights and some have fair pieces of old 
stained glass. The roofs are open and re 
newed. 

The pulpit a new one of stone. There is a 
gallery and a barrel organ. The Font new 
and too small. The Sacrarium is raised and 
laid with new tiles. 

The South porch has a coved roof with 
ribs and bosses and the doorway fair ones 
of granite. 

[Stabb, iii, pp. 64-9; Gould, pp. 281-3]. 


(St. Margaret). 


Jany. 25, 1857. 

A good Church recently improved and put 
into very good order. It has a Nave and 
Chancel each with North Aisle, 8. Transept, 
West Tower, and South Porch. The Walls 
seem to have been partially reconstructed. 
The Tower is very tall, 3 stages in height, 
the lowest of which is the largest. It has a 
battlement, buttresses and an octagonal stair 
turret on the S. not in the centre. On the 
W. side a 4 light Perpendr., window and 
doorway with flowered moulding. The 
Belfry windows of 2 lights, with transome 
and pierced quatrefoil stone lattice work. 
The Door has some good new iron’ work. 
The Roofs have been new covered with slate. 


NorTHAM, 
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The windows are mostly Perpendr., of good 
character and have been restored. The 
Tower arch to the nave is very plain. The 
aisle is of considerable width and divided 
from the Nave by an arcade of 5 large poin- 
ted arches, with octagonal pillars having 
plain and rather rude capitals. There is an 
inscription which runs thus and furnishing 
the date of the aisle. ‘‘ This Yell was made 
in 1525.’” The Chancel arch is pointed with 
good mouldings, on octagonal brackets folj- 
ated. The Chancel has both E.E. and Deed, 
work on the 8., a triple lancet also a Per. 
pendr. one of 3 lights. The East window 
has been renewed and is Decd., of 5 lights, 
S. of the altar is a plain piscina and an ob- 
long recess in the wall. The roofs are of 
the cradle kind, bounded in pannels over the 
Sacrarium and_ coloured. Between _ the 
Chancel and N. Aisle are 2 pointed arches 
rather wide and the mouldings continuons, 
the pier octagonal with capitals. In the N, 
Chapel is an ogee Sepulchral arch and coped 
tomb, lately erected to J. J. Reynolds 1850. 
The E. Window of this Aisle is of 4 lights, 
transitional from Decd., to Perpendr., and 
lately constructed. There is a pointed arch 
between the North aisle of the Nave and 
that of the Chancel resting on brackets. The 
Transept opens to the Nave by a plain arch. 
The Font has an octagonal bowl moulded on 
each face with pointed arches. The Church 
has a Harmonium. 
[Gould, pp. 234-6]. 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster, 
(To be continued). 


ss ANNIE OAKLEYS.”’—Mr. E. V. Lucas 

in his volume of literary reminis- 
cences-—‘ Reading, Writing and Remember- 
ing’ (Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1932)—refers 
to the above phrase as being common in 
America, and explains its origin. Some of 
your readers will recall the visit of Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show to England. Miss 
Annie Oakley was one of the stars, famous 
for her sharp-shooting performances. “‘ She 
was known in the show,’’ says Mr. Lucas, 
““as ‘ Little Sure Shot.’ ”’ 

From her astonishing accuracy with a re 
peating rifle (he continues), she has added a 
phrase to the language — at any rate the 
American language. One of her tricks was to 
cut out the pips on a plaving card, and to-day 
at all circuses in America and also many 
theatres, the passes after they are punctured, 
are called “ Annie Oakleys.” 

C. P. Hate. 
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ENERAL EDMUND FIELDING. — The 
two following letters from Lord Harring. 
ton, Secretary of State for the Northern De 
partment, 175-42, to General Edmund Field- 
ing, father of Henry and Sir John, have 
not been recorded, I believe. They are to 
be found among the State Papers (Domestic) 
in the Public Record Office (‘ Domestic 
Entry Books: Secretaries’ Letter Books, 
1739-45’; P.R.O. reference S.P. 44/129). 
The first (p. 179) is as follows: 


Hanover, 6/17 June 1740. 


I received the favour of your letter 
upon the Road, and as soon as I came hither 
did not fail to lay it before the King, and 
am to inform you, that His Majesty will con- 
sider of your Request, but has not yet been 
pleased to give any positive Orders as to the 
filling the Post of Lieutenant Governor of the 
Island of Jersey. now vacant by the Death of 
Major Genl. Cavalier. 

I am with great Truth and Regard 

arrington. 


Major-General John Cavalier died on May 
17, 1740 (Gentleman’s Magazine, where he 


was wrongly described as ‘‘Colonel’’). I | 


do not know who succeeded him, but assume 
that Fielding did not, as the fact of his 
being Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey would 
surely have been mentioned in his obituary 
(London Maqarine, June 1741). 

The second letter (p. 192) is as follows: 


Hanover, 2/13 July 1740. 
Sir, 

I am favoured with your Letters of the 17th 
and 2ist and was extremely pleased to see that 
the Endeavours 1 had used to serve you had 
given you so much Satisfaction. 

You will have learnt, without doubt, before 
you can receive this, that the two Colours in 
your Regt. of Invalids were disposed of some 
time since by his Maty.. which gives me Con- 
cern, as [ am thereby deprived of an Oppor- 
tunity of doing whatever might have been in 
my power, in behalf of vour Son, according to 
your recommendation. TI am with great Truth 
and Esteem, etc. 

Harrington. 
clearly Edmund Fielding, 
youngest child of General Fielding’s first 
marriage, baptized April 22, 1716. His 
army career was discessed in ‘ N. and Q.’ 12 
8. iii. 132, 217, 340, 465, following the occur- 
rence of his name in ‘ An English Army 
List of 1740 ’ (12 S. ii.). where he was men- 
tioned as receiving his first commission on 
Nov. 27, 1733, and joining the Roval Innis- 
killing Fusiliers on March 22, 1740. 

Althouch of no great importance, I think 
these letters are worthy of record. 


A. R. L. M. 


The son was 
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‘ ; 
Readers’ Queries. 
DBAWBRIDGES. — The structure and 

mechanism of the medieval drawbridge 
in England is a subject that has escaped the 
attention of the many authorities I have 


consulted. Is there any work where it is 
dealt with in detail? Viollet le Duc illus- 
trates several examples; some of them 


appear to be conjectural and are outside the 
scope of this particular inquiry. 
G. O’F. 
‘HE GRESHAM GRASSHOPPER. — 
What is the origin of the grasshopper in 
the Gresham crest, displayed on the Royal 
Iixchange? Is there any truth in the story 
that the founder of the family was a found- 
ling, whcse presence was indicated to his 
finder by a grasshopper ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


NYHE ORIGINAL MSS. OF ELIA.—What 

are the present loci of the original MSS. 
of the ‘ Essays of Elia’? ‘ Dream Children ’ 
is now, I believe, in the possession of Mr. 
Edward A. Newton, of Philadelphia; ‘A 
Dissertation upon Roast Pig’ is among the 
treasures of the Morgan Library; and 
‘Witches and Other Night Fears’ is con- 
tained in the George W. Childs collection of 
the Drevel Institute Library (Philadelphia). 
Referring to the last-named essay, the 


Oxford edition of Lamb states that the 
original MS. is preserved in the Dyce- 
Forster collections at South Kensington. 


Are there two drafts which have been pre- 
served ? 
JOHN Howarp Brrss. 


ORDON OF TOBAGO IN HANWELL 
CHURCHYARD.—Can any one tell me 
whether there were any lists made of the 
inscriptions on the gravestones, in Hanwell 
Churchyard, before they were removed? 


James Gordon, of Tobago, who died 1806, 
Sarah his wife, who died 1804, and his 
father-in-law William Mackay, who died 


1792 were, I think, all buried at Hanwell. 

The Vicar has ancient parish _ registers, 
but unfortunately there is a gap from 1750 
to 1810, or thereabouts. But these registers 
must have been available thirty or forty 
years ago, as I have a copy of the entry of 
the baptism of Gordon of Tobago’s son, who 
was christened James Alexander at Han- 


AN ENQUIRING GorDON. 
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ECOND AFGHAN WAR CASUALTIES. 
—I am anxious to compile a complete 
list of the officers who died or were killed in 
Baluchistan during the Second Afghan War, 
1878-1880. Neither the official history nor 
any other work appears to have complete de- 
tails; and I should be particularly grate- 
ful for any addenda or corrigenda to the 
following. 

1. Lt. John Frederick Melfort Camp- 
BELL, 29th Bombay Native Infantry (2nd 
Baluch Bn.); b. 12 Dec., 1886; eldest son 
of Capt. Patrick Campbell, R.N., and Ger- 
trude his wife, only daughter of Capt. 
Joseph barnes, R.A. Died at Chaman, of 
cholera, 19 Aug. 1879. 


2. Lieut.-Col. James Joseph CoLtins, 
2nd Bn. H.M. 60th Rifles; b. Knaresbor- 
ough; 3 Feb., 1837; 4th son of Wm. 
Collins, Esq., of Knaresborough. Died 
Nari Bank, near Sibi, of dysentery, 
8 Oct. 1880; buried Sibi, 9 Oct. 1880; 


remains subsequently exhumed and _ re-in- 
terred at Leatherhead, Surrey, 3 Feb. 1881. 
(Married, 1874, Constance Edith Emma 
Utterton, youngest dau. of the Bishop of 
Guildford. She with three daughters sur- 
vived him). 

3. Lieut. H— J— H— Drive, 2nd Bn. 
H.M. 7th Regt. (Royal Fusiliers) ; drowned 
whilst bathing in the Bolan river, 1 May, 
1880; buried at Old Mach (M.I.). 

4. Lieut.-Col. Halford Frttowes, 32nd 
(Punjab) Bengal Native Infantry (Pion- 
eers); b. Leigh, Bradford, Wilts., 16 
Oct. 1833; youngest son of Rear-Adm. Sir 
Thos. Fellowes, K.C.B. Died Kala Chapri, 
Han Pass, of dysentery, 9 Apr. 1879; buried 
Legari Barkhan, 10 Apr. 

5. Capt. Ernest Wenham Perry, H.M. 
40th Regt., attached Transport Staff; b. 2 
Aug. 1846; 4th son of James Bracey Perry 
Esq. of Ley Hall, Handsworth, Staffs., and 
Marianne his wife, dau. of Wm. Wenham 
Esq. of Gosbroke, Staffs. Died at Quetta of 
cholera, 19 June 1879; buried in old cemetery 
Quetta (M.1I., which gives date of death as 
20 June, which is probably date of burial). 

6. Lt. Hugh Rose Ross, G/4, Royal 
Artillery ; b Cromarty House, Cromarty, 31 
May, 1854; 2nd son of Geo. W. H. Ross of 
Cromarty, Col. of the Highland Rifle Militia 
and Adelaide Lucy his wife, 3rd dau. of Dun- 
can Davidson of Tulloch, lord lieutenant of 
Ross-shire. Died at Gulistan Karez, 12 Jan. 
1879; buried in old cemetery Quetta (M.I.: 
memorial at Kandahar). 


7. Capt. Howe Frederick SHowers, Ist ' 
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Punjab Infantry, Comandant Baluch Guides: 
b. 1 Oct. 1844; son of Major-Gen. St. George 
D. Showers, C.B. Murdered by Kakar 
tribesmen near the Khojak Pass, 14 March 
1880; body recovered 3 Apr.; buried old 
cemetery, Quetta (M.I., which gives date of 
death as 29 March), 

8. Surgeon-Major John Simpson, N.B., 
Bombay Medical Establishment, in medical 
charge 25rd Bombay Native Light Infantry: 
died of heatstroke at Sibi, 13 Aug. 1880." ” 

9. Brevet-Liewt.-Col. Roderick George 
Thomas STEvENson, Poona Horse: _ bh, 
Poona, 6 Apr. 1836; 4th son of Lt.-Col, 
Thomas Stevenson, Bombay Artillery (who 
d. at Sukkur, Sind., 1849). Died at Quetta 
of pleuro-pneumonia, 24 Apr. 1880; buried 
old cemetery, Quetta (M.I.). (Married 
1865, Rosalie Maitland, dau. of Inspector. 
General ‘thomas Mackenzie, (.B., Bombay 
Medical Establishment). 

10. Lt. Edward Peyton Ventris, H.M. 
rd Regt. (The Buffs), attached Transport 
Train, Southern Afghanistan Field Force; 
b, Colchester, 28 July 1856; eldest son of 
Rev. Edward Favell Ventris, Rector of 
Church Aston, Shropshire, and Rose his wife 
dau. of Thomas Fisher of St. Osyth, Essex. 
Died Bhag, Kalat State, 14 Apr. 1879; 
—— there (unmarked grave believed to be 
11S). 

H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


IRE-ENGINES.—In their ‘ English Local 
Government’ (vol. i, ‘ Parish and 
County,’ 1906, p. 225) Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb state on the authority of the ‘“ MS. 
Vestry Minutes, Braintree, 1st October, 
1632,’’ that the Town Magistrates of Brain- 
tree ‘‘ were enterprising enough in 1632 to 
buy ‘an engine .... such an one as is in 
use in London . . . . for the common good 
of the parish, to quench any fires that may 
befall.’ ’’ This was about fifty years before 
the ‘‘ invention ’’ of fire-insurance and the 
consequent organization of private  fire- 
brigades by the insurance offices. I should 
like to know to what extent fire-engines 
were in use in England before about 1680, 
when insurance came in, and should there- 
fore be grateful for any further informa- 
tion on the subject. 


A. R. L. M. 
PAULINE TARN.—I would be glad for 
any information through your paper 


concerning Pauline Tarn, better known as 
Renée Vivien, whose life and work I am 
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studying. 
who owns the portrait painted of her by 
Lévy-Dhurmer, and where it may be seen. 
Vivyan EYLEs. 

{An informative article on Pauline Tarn 
was contributed to our columns at 11 8. x. 151 
(Aug. 22, 1914) by M. Charles Brun, then Pro- 
fessor in the Lycée at Chartres, who knew her 
personally. This was in answer to an enquiry 
of M. S. Reinach at 11 S. ix. 488]. 


‘ORPSE ROADS IN COUNTRY DIS- 
TRICTS.—In certain counties an idea 
prevails that if ever a corpse has been car- 
ried to the grave over a field, garden or 
wood, either by bearers or on a waggon, the 
fact creates a right of way for ever and 
ever. I have been told that there is no legal 
ground for this contention, but the idea is 
firmly fixed in the minds of old inhabitants. 
I should be gald to know if such “ corpse 
road’ claims are ancient: if they are widely 
known, and if the right has ever been main- 
tained, or even brought up in court? 
GREENHAND. 
[A good deal about funerals and right of 
way has appeared in ‘N. and QQ.” In vol. 
exlviii (the first of the two half-yearly volumes 
for 1925) the index shows seven references for 
contributions on the subject, and it was also 
discussed at 4S. xi. 213, 285, 374, 433; xii. 96, 
158; 5 S. x. 49, 197. Belief that the passage of 
a funeral creates a right of way is mostly re- 
ferred to a widely prevalent error, but at 
exlviii. 448 (June 20, 1925) a correspondent 
mentioned that in 1811 the parish of Inkber- 
row, Worcester, had successfully asserted a 
right of burial road]. 


DMIRAL RODNEY’S PEDIGREE. — 
In a ‘History of Keinsham Abbey,’ 
which forms Art. viii of an unknown work, 
and occupies from p. 154 to p. 163, a foot- 
Note states : 

It does not appear Lord Rodney was any re- 
lation to George Bridges, whose grandmother 
was heiress of Rodney of Stoke Rodney; for 
Lord Rodney, in the pedigree he delivered unto 
the House of Lords, could not connect himself 
with that family. 

The George Bridges referred to was George 
Rodney Bridges, who died in 1751 in his 
seventy-second year. He was the son of 
George Rodney, whose mother, Anne, was 
the daughter and co-heiress of Sir Edward 
Rodney, of Rodney Stoke, Somerset. The 

D.N.B.’ says that Admiral Lord Rodney 
Was the second son of Henry Rodney, who 
was the son of Anthony Rodney, son of 
George Rodney, who was youngest brother 
of Sir Edward Rodney, mentioned above. 
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Is the ‘D.N.B.’ pedigree correct? Is 

| there any foundation for the statement 
quoted above ? 

| C. Roy Hupteston. 


‘IR HEDWORTH WILLIAMSON.—Can 

any reader tell me anything about the 
careers of Sir Hedworth Williamson, 5th 
Bart., d. 1788, and of his son, Sir Hedworth 
Williamson, 6th Bart., d. 1810, on the turf? 
I know that the latter twice won the Derby. 
Any other information concerning, their 
racing activities will be welcome. 

C. Roy Hup.Leston. 


(GLEMENT: PARRY: RADCLIFFE. — 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1771, p. 
474, announces the marriage of James Clem- 
ent Radcliffe, Esq., to Miss Clementine 
Parry, 22 Oct., 1771. Does the Christian 
name ‘‘ Clementine ’’ imply any possible re- 
lationship to a family surnamed “ Clem- 
ent’’? Were the two contracting parties 
cousins? Precisely who was James Clem- 
ent Radcliffe? Some references to that sur- 
name appeared at clviii. 13, 122, 238, 291. 
KE. F. MacPiKke. 


WARBREN.—I should appreciate ancestry 
for John Warren of Kent, whose 
daughter, Mary, married Edward Scott, of 
the Scottshall family, of circa 1575. 

A. B. CoppINGTON. 


ROOME. — Of Lavenham, Suffolk, of 
which family Elizabeth Groome married 
Edward Scott of Glemsford, Suffolk, about 
1570. Pedigree desired. 
A. B. CoppDINGTON. 
914, Metchosin Street, Victoria, 
B.C., Canada. 


NHE BUCOLIC DISSERTATION. 

During an interesting conversation, re- 
cently, among several men of considerable 
learning (in which I played the part of a 
humble listener) frequent references were 
made to the ‘ Bucolic Dissertation.’ I was 
unwilling to interrupt the talk of my 
betters and seek information on a_ topic 
which appeared well-known, almost common- 
place, to those present. Enquiries and re- 
search since then have, however, proved 
barren, and I] should be obliged if any 
reader could explain what this Dissertation 
was, and where I can see a copy, if it has 
been printed. 


D. A. H. Moses. 
10, Kildare Terrace, W.2. 
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CLOCKM AKERS. — 


‘an anyone give biographical particulars 
of any of the following clockmakers in West- 


morland ? 
Kendal : 
Emanuel Burton. 
William burton. 
——— Armstrong. 
William Preston. 
William Scales. 
Benjamin Collinson. 
William Sealey. 
——— Fehrenbach, 
J. Winder. 
Richard Washington. 
——- Hayne. 
Nathaniel Parkinson. 
Christopher 
Pennington. 
Thomas Penson. 
William Clark. 
Appleby : 
John Hutchinson, 
John Powley. 
Robert Powley. 
Savage. 
James Weyman or 
Weymiss 
George Wilson 
——— Tanner (Asby). 
Kirby Lonsdale : 
Leonard Wetherhead. 
Henry Aspinwall. 
— Cropper. 
Please reply direct. 








Miles Weatherhead. 
Theodore Clark. 
John Bell. 

Ralph Hayes. 
William Illingworth. 
Kirby Stephen: 
Richard Iveson. 
——— Sagar. 
— Taylor. 
John Thompson. 
Ashrigg: 

William Pratt. 
Grasmere: 

James Airey. 
Clifton: 

John Whitfield. 
Kirby Thore: 

J. Oglethorpe. 
Killington : 

—— Simpkin. 
Eamont : 

Wm. Sealey. 
Joshua Harrocks. 
Abraham Jacques. 
Wilkinson. 
Yanwath : 

Joseph Wilkinson. 





T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 


* Oakrigg,”’ 


Lancaster. 


THOMAS MERKE, BISHOP 


OF CAR- 


LiSLE.—Talking of ‘ Richard of Bor- 


deaux,’ the play at 


the New Theatre, I 





expressed surprise that Richard’s one faith- 
ful friend, the Bishop of Carlisle, had no 
part in it. Upon which I was told that the 
Bishop’s fidelity was unhistorical. I should 
be glad to be told by whom this has been 
established, and where I might read a dis. 
cussion of the matter. If his character, as it 
appears in ‘ Richard II,’ is merely legend- 
ary, where did the legend start? According 
to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ he was at Lucca with Pope 
Gregory XII in 1408, and opposed the Pope’s 
violation of his undertaking not to increase 
the membership of the Sacred College, by 
creating four new cardinals. Has this 


opposition unfavourably influenced any bio- | 


graphical accounts of Merke ? 


H. E. C. 
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ACDONALD. — Marie Alexandrine Sid. 
onie Marianne Macdonald de Taren- 
tum, grand-daughter of Marshall Mae. 
donald, Duc de T'arentum, is stated to have 
married, at Paris, on 26 Feb., 1880, Arthur 
Augustus Aislabie Hamilton Coates, son of 
a Captain George Hamilton and Maria 
Coates. 
Verification of this statement is asked for, 
or any cognate information. 
B, 


MARY TRENTHAM, b. 1647.--Sir Chris 
topher Trentham, Knt. (0b. 1649 at 
Rocester, Staffs.) left issue by his wife, 
Winifred (dau. of John Biddulph, of Bid- 
dulph, Co. Staffs.) two daughters, Winifred 
(b. 1645) and Mary (b. 1647). The elder 
married Sir Thomas Strickland, Knt.-ban- 
neret, and became one of the governors of 
the Old Pretender at St. Germains. — Both 
daughters were living on Feb. 18, 1651. On 
June 25, 1652, a charge of 1,000 marks was 
allowed by the Committee for Compound- 
ing “ for Lady Trentham’s daughter,” out 
of the estate of John Biddulph, Esq., of 
Biddulph. 
What became of the younger daughter, 
the co-heiress of her father ? 


J. E. TrentTuHam. 
PURITAN TRENTHAM.—Calendar of 
State Papers, Mar. 9, 1603. Letter 
from Anthony Rivers to Giacomo Creleto 
at Venice: 
The day after Wm. Richardson, a priest of 
Seville College, was executed, a Puritan who 


| had been censured in the Star Chamber for 


Libelling the Lords was conveyed on a horse 
to Cheapside, with his face backward, set on 
the pillory and had one of his ears cut off, and 
would have had the other, but that the Countess 
of Oxford [Elizabeth 'Trentham eldest dau. of 
Thos. Trentham, M.P., J.P., Sometime High 
Sheriff and Custos Rot. of Staffs (d. 1587)] took 
the part of a zealous sister and got the Queen 
to pardon it and remit the fine. 

Was this man _ really Lady Oxford's 
brother? What were the particulars of his 
defence? and what was his Christian name? 


J. E. TRENTHAM. 


TRENTHAM OF PAPPLEWICK, 
NOTTS.—On Feb. 26, 1747, Mr. James 
Trentham, of Papplewick, Co. Notts., mar- 
ried Patience Damnall, of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, at St. George’s Chapel, Hyde 
Park Corner. Who was he? 
J. E. TRENTHAM. 
Carnong Court, 31, Robe Street, St. Kilda, 
Melbourne §S.2, Australia. 
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Replies. 
MEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
VESTURE. 


(clxv. 170). 


‘HE brass at Halberstadt described by 

Mr. KDLESTON (ante p. 129) must 
be that of a bishop tor none but a bishop 
or abbot wore dalmatic (and tunicle) with 
the chasuble. rom the twelfth century these 
three were the essential vestments of a 
bishop at Wontifical Mass. Mk. bDLESTON 
does not mention the tunicle or the stole but, 
as only the fringe of the tunicle and the ends 
of the stole are usually shown, they may have 
disappeared from this brass on which the 
engraving is said to be “ nearly effaced.’’ The 
engraver may have omitted the tunicle as 
beng hidden under the dalmatic, for an 
example of this occurs in the brass of John 
de Trillick, Bishop of Hereford (0b. 1360) in 
Hereford Cathedral; and there are two or 
three instances in which priests vested in 
chasuble are shown without stole, and without 
stole and maniple. These omissions are the 
mistake of the engraver. 

Mr. GASELEE describes a bishop wearing 
“his own vesture and that of all the ranks 
below him, i.e. cope, chasuble, dalmatic, 
tunicle,’’ and suggests that the Halberstadt 
brass must represent a priest and not a 
bishop unless the outlines of a cope have 
disappeared from it. This suggestion can 
only mean that the cope is the sign of the 
episcopal state, as the chasuble is of the 
priestly, the dalmatic of the diaconal state, 
ete. A cope is not in any way the distinguish- 
ing mark of a bishop, it is not even a sacer- 
dotal garment, but can be worn by one not in 
Orders. The vestments of a bishop at Pon- 
tifical Mass were the chasuble, dalmatic, 
tunicle, stole, and maniple. Over them the 
cope was never worn; in fact the cope was 
not worn over the chasuble by any grade of 
the priesthood, and if a brass can be found 
showing such an anomaly as a cope worn 
over a chasuble it will be indeed a curiosity. 

J. KR. F. 


E COUNTESS OF DERWENT- 


WATER’S CASE (clxiii. 153, 192, 212; 
clxv. 103, 158).—Can Mr. Fawcetr kindly 
give the date on which the Admiralty took 
proceedings against the soi-disant Countess ? 
I think the case was heard at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, with Mr. (later Baron) Huddle- 
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ston appearing for the Admiralty. 
C. Roy Hup1ieston. 


LAYBILLS IN BOOKLET FORM (celxv. 
170).—In reply to the query regarding 
the substitution of programmes in booklet 
form for the old playbills, there are in my 
collection at the Victoria and _ Albert 
Museum (the ‘‘ Gabrielle Enthoven ’’ Collec- 
tion) such programmes in 1849 at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. One from which I am 
quoting, Monday, July 9, 1849, an Italian 
Opera Season, has eight pages and gives 
announcements for other theatres as well as 
dramatic criticism, advertisements, a serial 
article and various information including 
hackney-coach fares to London theatres and 

entertainments. 

GABRIELLE ENTHOVEN. 


HE SACRING BELL IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND (clxv. 45, 136, 174).— 
There is no reference to the use of this bell 
in the Acts of Parliament of Edward VI, 
and the following, gathered with regard to 
Lincolnshire, points to the bell’s not having 
been definitely abolished, but having 
dropped out of use when English took the 
place of Latin in the Communion Service, 
commonly called the Mass; and then having 
been swept away, as a monument of super- 
stition, in the early years of Queen Eliza- 
beth. During the reign of Edward VI the 
people had alienated and sold in many 
places the bells and lead of the churches; 
therefore an inventory was ordered to be 
made in every parish of all vestments, orna- 
ments, plate, jewels, and bells belonging to 
each church or chapel; and a copy of this to 
be given by the Commissioners to the wardens, 
parson or curate of the parish. Forty-five of 
these inventories exist, some dated as late as 
May 1553, the King dying in July. All of 
them record great bells, and _ thirty-seven 
mention sanctus bells. In a return of 1549, 
475 of these bells were recorded. In the great 
destruction of church furniture about 1565, 
only one such bell was mentioned, and that 
had been sold in 1565. It is probable that 
the bulk of these bells had been sold, or 
melted down, to help “‘ the King’s affairs.” 
As regards the sacring-bell, if it was of 
precious metal it was confiscated, like the 
silver one at Boston weighing 18 ounces which 
was sold for the King, and for repairing a 
bridge, in 1552. Most of them being of 
brass, or other common metal, remained in 
but they were got rid of in 
some, and not always replaced in Queen 





Mary’s time. In 1565 almost every one of 
the 154 churches for which returns exist, had 
a sacring-bell, and one or more hand-bells or 
little bells; these preceded the Blessed 
Sacrament, when taken from the church to 
the bed-side of the sick or dying, thus 
called the ‘‘ howslinge’’ bell; or they were 
used at funerals. One was lost in the plague 
of 1563. 
most profane uses, being hung on the ears or 
necks of horses, or used as a dinner-bell to 
call. workfolk. There was an instance of a 


sacring-bell .remaining; and_ several of 
hand-bells, showing there had been no 


definite abolition of them, but that they had 
been included in what was termed in these 
returns, ‘‘ Monumentes of  supersticion,”’ 
‘“tromperie,’’ ‘‘ popish peltrie,’’ ‘‘ pelfe of 
papistrie,’? and consequently had been sold, 
or broken and defaced. (‘ English Church 
Furniture,’ E. Peacock, 1866). 
ALFRED WELBY. 


PAMILIAR SAYING ‘‘ WORSE BEFORE 


BETTER ”’ (clxv. 133, 175).—This ex- | 


pression, of which the original mention, by 
Clarendon, has been quoted in full, 


Hampden,’ in referring to Charles I’s dis- 
solution of the Short Parliament, 1642. 

He (Oliver St. John) told Hyde that things 
must be worse before they could be better, and 
that the dissolved Parliament would never 
have done all that was necessary. 

It is probable that this use by Macaulay 
did most to make the expression become a 
familiar saying. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


NORBTHSTEAD MANOR (clxv. 134, 177). 

—The form of warrant of appointment to 
the stewardship of the Manor of Northstead, 
is printed in full in ‘ Law and Custom of the 
Constitution,’ Part I, ‘ Parliament,’ Anson 
(1897), p. 92; but the Manor is not located, 
nor is it in May’s ‘ Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure.’ The location of it in Scalby near 
Scarborough, which Mr. Wiutrrep N. 
Ho.pen has pointed out, is confirmed in 
‘V.C.H. Yorks. N. Riding,’ Vol. ii, pp. 478, 
479, and 481, where it is mentioned that ‘‘ It 
is customary for the Steward of the Manor 
on accepting office to vacate his seat in 


Parliament.’’ 
ALFRED WELBY. 
ACING SLANG: ‘ PONY,” ‘ MON- 


KEY ” (clxv. 134, 177).—‘‘ Jon Bee ’’ 
(i.e., John Badcock, sporting writer; see the 
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was | 
given in a shortened form by Macaulay in | 
his Essay on Lord Nugent’s ‘ Memorials of | 
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‘D.N.B.’) gave the following in his ‘ Slang; 

A Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring, the 
| Chase,’ etc. (1823) : 

Poney—a little horse, (stud) and also wagers 
of twenty-five guineas, (turf) the one being de. 
rived from the other. Poene is a Latin word 
for pain, or painfulness, and all the little wild 
horses being mal-formed, so as to give one 
an idea that they walk in pain, (or Poéne) 
thence comes poney. Dr. Johnson knew no 
more of a poney or of a horse, than a horse 
knew of him. ‘‘ Post the poney ’’—put down 
money. 

I am afraid this does not advance the dis. 
cussion very far, but could anything be more 
ingenious? Johnson said ‘‘ I know not the 
original of this word |pony] unless it be 
corrupted from ‘* puny,’’ but why this an- 
noyed ‘‘ Jon Bee’? I cannot imagine. Even 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ can only give a ‘‘ probable 
origin ’’ of the word. 

“ Jon Bee ”’ did not define ‘‘ monkey.” 

A. R. L. M. 


MRAMPS AND VAGABONDS: BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY (clxv. 171).—John Camden 
Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ (third edi- 
tion, 1864) contains a ‘ Bibliography of 
Slang, Cant, and the Vulgar Language,’ 
which may interest Mr. J. H. Brrss, as it 
| gives a number of books on tramps and vaga- 
| bonds in general. 


‘ 


A. R. L. M. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiii. 
and clxiv. passim; clxv. 32, 71, 142).- 
There was a family named Woodcock living 
in the parish of Horsham St. Faith’s, Nor- 
folk, whose parents seem to have had a 
mania for out-of-the-way Christian names. 
A girl, therefore, was named Asenath 
Zaphnath-Paaneah Woodcock, after the 
Egyptian names of Joseph’s wife and him- 
self (Genesis xli. 45). | Another girl was 
given the name Kezia Jemima Kerenhap- 
puch Woodcock, after the names of the three 
daughters of Job (Job xlii, 14). When a 
son arrived, there was a further opportun- 
ity, and he was named after one, who ap- 
pears to have been a son of Isaiah by “‘ the 
prophetess,’’ Maher-Shalal-Hash-baz Wood- 
cock (Isaiah viii, 1); he used to keep a pub- 
| lic house called the Black Swan. All those 
I have named are now dead. There was 
one, however, who, I hope, is still with us: 
when I last heard of him, three years ago, 
he was living as an old age pensioner at 
Hainford, having left Horsham St. Faith’s. 
| His name was a culmination in the family 
nomenclature: it was Arphad Absolon Alex- 
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ander Habakkuk William Shelah Wood- | 


cock: he was known to his friends as 

“Habby,’’ which, I ought perhaps to say, 

is an unrecognised shortening of Habakkuk. 
Frnest A. KENT, F.S.A. 


The baptismal register of Cleobury Mor- 
timer, Shropshire, has the following entry : 
“1797, Sept. 16. Ave Maria, daughter of 
John and Hannah Harper.”’ 

J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


’ 


In a London cemetery I have just seen 
inscriptions to a> man whose Christian 
name was ‘‘ Samyntas,’’ 1871, and to a girl 
of five, ‘‘Hamilla’’ (1845). A few weeks ago, 
in an old church at Ipswich I saw a mural 
tablet to ‘‘ Battina Punchard,’’ 1783, but I 
think this might be a spelling mistake for 
“ Bettina.” 

HM. M. EB. 


I recently came across the unusual fem- 
inine name Gnaniah. I have searched the 
Scriptures, but it does not occur either in 
the Old or New Testament. I seems to me 
to be worthy of a place among your long list 
of unusual Christian names. 

J. P. Bacon PHILtres. 


“ PUDMEN ” (elxv. 171). — Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ 1889, gives under ‘ Dud’: ‘ Dudes 
isa cant term for clothes. Hence ‘ dudman ’ 
a scarecrow or ragged fellow.”’ 
ALFRED WELBY. 


The ‘Shorter English Dictionary ”’ takes 
from the ‘ N.E.D.’ the meaning “‘ rags, 
tatters ’’ for duds, with date 1508 as that 
of first known occurrence. 

E. 


JOHN WEBBER (clxv. 134).—There is an 
account of him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biogr.’ (Ix. 112). Born 1750 or 52, he was 
artist on Cook’s third voyage, and drew the 
portrait of Cook in Bligh’s ‘ Second Voyage ’ 
(p. 79). Forty-six of his water-colour draw- 
ings done on the third voyage, and forming 
a large folio volume, the property of Arthur 
C. Jones of Portelet, Jersey, were sold at 
Sotheby’s on 27 Oct, 1920 to Mr. Francis 
Edwards for £500 (The Times, 28 Oct.). 
Others were sold at same place on 28 April 
1926 (The Times, 29 April). He died in 
London on 29 April, 1793. There is a tab- 
let to him in the Chapel of the Ascension, 
Bayswater Road (cf. clii. 368, 410, 466). 


JOHN ARDAGH. 
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EORGE IV AND THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO (7 S. ii. 288, 394). — A 
letter in The Times of 26 Aug. informs us 
that George IV visited the field of Water- 
loo after the battle, and that the father of 
our informant, who was at that time an at- 
taché at Brussels, was told off to accompany 

him. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


WILLIAM JONES (clxv. 120, 157). — 
William Jones, of Middlesborough, did 
post-war work in France after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870. In 1889 I heard him 
speak at Haverford College, Pennsylvania, 
while touring the world in the interests of 
peace. When he interviewed the Emperor 
of China, his Majesty directed him to the 
Kaiser. 
A. J. Epmunps. 


LEIGH HUNT AND “ HAROLD SKIM- 

POLE” (clxv. 135).—J. A. Hammerton 
the editor of the Charles Dickens Library 
published by The Educational Book Co. Ltd. 
refers to this question in his introduction to 
‘ Bleak House.’’ He quotes the following re- 
marks made by Dickens himself on the mat- 
ter. 

Skimpole! I suppose he is the most exact por- 
trait that was ever painted in words... It is 
an actual reproduction of the real man. Of 
course I have been careful to keep the outward 
figure away from the fact; but in all else it is 
life itself, 

Although these are the words of the 
author, Mr. Hammerton remarks that one 
must not conclude that Dickens ever intended 
Skimpole for a serious portrait of the poet- 
essayist. 

Dickens in his paper on ‘ Leigh Hunt: A 
Remonstrance,’ published after the essay- 
ist’s death in All The Year Round, Dec. 24, 
1859, says Mr. Hammerton, stated that the 
idea of associating any of the imaginary 
vices of Skimpole with the essayist was never 
for a moment present in his mind. He adds 
that it is to be regretted that in deve'oping 
the character of Skimpole, whose outward 
graces had first been suggested to him by 
certain characteristics of Leigh Hunt’s, 
Dickens ‘“‘ yielded to the temptation of too 
often making the character speak like his old 
friend.”’ 


H. AsKeEw. 


| Your querist, Z, will find in ‘ Leigh Hunt 
—A Biography,’ by Edward Blunden (Cob- 
den-Sanderson, 1930), a fairly full account 
‘of the unfortunate episode in the relations 
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between Dickens and Hunt. It will be found 
in chap. xxi, pp. 313-21; after a perusal he 
will probably draw his own conclusions. 


C. P. Hate. 
OHN LAMBERT (clxv. 153).—John Lam- 


bert’s father was born at Calton, in the 
parish of Kirkby Malham, Sept. 7, 1619, 
and he succeeded to the family estate at Cal- 
ton at the age of thirteen. At the age of 
twenty he married Frances Lister, daughter 
of Sir W. Lister, of Thornton, Knt. He is 
stated to have lived as a country gentleman 
at Calton until the quarrel between the 
King and Parliament broke out in 1641. 
Thus it is quite probable that his eldest son, 
John Lambert, was born at Calton. In 
that case the registers of the church at 
Kirkby Malham should provide the inform- 
ation Mr. J. B. WHiTMmoreE requires. John 
Lambert was certainly buried March 20, 
1701, in Kirkby Malham Church, where 
there is a memorial tablet which says he 
was 
heir male, in whom that ancient family of ye 
Lamberts (in a line from William the Con- 
queror and related to him by marriage) is now 
extinct. 
There is an interesting entry in the register 
of this church recording the marriage of 
Martin Knowles, of Middlehouse, to Dorothy 
Hartley, of West Marton, on Jan. 17, 1655, 
before Oliver Cromwell. William Howson’s 
‘Illustrated Guide to the Curiosities ot 
Craven ’ gives a facsimile of the Protector’s 
Signature. 

John Lambert’s only surviving daughter, 
Frances, married at Kirkby Malham (June 
15, 1699) Sir John Middleton, Bart., of Bel- 
say Castle, Co. Northumberland, and 
through her the Lambert estates passed into 
the Middleton family, but were sold some 
time in the eighteenth century. (See ‘ Some 
Craven Worthys,’ by William Arthur Shuf- 
frey (1903). 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


HE OLD CRAB-MILL (clxv. 99, 137).—- 
Whatever may have been the custom in 
the south of England, especially in what 
may be described as the cider counties, of 
naming the crab-mill after its machinery, 
in the north it was different. A crab-mill 
was an appliance for crushing crabs, or 
wild apples, for the production of verjuice— 
a somewhat necessary article in the olden 
days. 
There appears to be little doubt that the 








medieval surname Crabtree originated with 
the crab-tree, or wild apple-tree, for, 
although the ‘N.E.D.’ records crab (apple) 
c. 1420, and crabtree c. 1425, the existence 
of the latter as a medieval surname denotes 
that both crab and crabtree must have been 
familiar words at least a century earlier, 
“ Crabtree ’’ in this respect, may be com- 
pared with ‘‘ Sweetapple,’’ another medieval 
surname. A person with a “‘ vinegar ap. 
pearance’? may have obtained the name 
Crabtree. In fact, there still may be heard 
in the north the phrase “‘ As sour as a 
crab.”’ 

As a boy I have gathered crabs, not for 
eating, they being too sour, but for the pur 
pose of utilising them as a substitute for 
vinegar. It was a boyish custom to dare 
one another to eat a crab without pulling 
a wry face. Crabs were sometimes kept to 
mellow, when they became quite palatable. 
I have known them pushed into the middle 
of haystacks, having been gathered about 
September, and allowed to remain there till 
Christmas, by which time they were quite 
sweet. 

I have before me the picture of an old 
horse-worked mill of the kind enquired 
about, which is said to exist on a farm at 
Prestbury, near Cheltenham; but it is called 
a ‘‘cider mill.’’? The horse is seen yoked to 
a wooden frame and turning the upright 
mill-stone round a large circular trough 
which contains the fruit. 

H. Askew. 


)NGLISH ANCESTRY OF GEORGE 

WASHINGTON (clxiv. 458; clxv. 30, 
140, 178).—May I draw attention to a series 
of articles on ‘ The History of the Washing 
ton Family ’ contributed by H. Isham Long- 
den to the Genealogists’ Magazine. They 
will be found in the issues of that quar- 
terly for June, September and December, 
1925, and March, 1926, accompanied by a 
number of illustrations by Duncan Moul. 
A key pedigree shows the probable connec- 
tion of Lawrence Washington, the father 
of the two emigrants, with John Twigden, 
of Little Creaton in the parish of Spratton, 
Northamptonshire, whose daughter, Amphil- 
lis, he is thought to have married. 


H. Askew. 


CHOOL “ FUNDAVIT” STONE (clxv. 
171).—W. S. Banks, ‘ Walks in York- 
shire: Wakefield and its Neighbourhood 
(1871), mentions a stone of a similar nature 
at Emley, a village situated some miles to 
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scription : 
Wigglesworth 1673. Porta Patens 

isto Nulli Claudaris Honesto. 

If Fortune keeps the warm 

Thy Friends about the Swarm 

Like Bees about a Honey Pot; 

But if she frown and cast the Down— 
—Lye there and Rott. 

The stone was at that time built into the 
retaining wall of Emley churchyard. It had 
been fixed at the doorway of Emley School, 
which was pulled down and its site added to 
the burial-ground prior to 18585. 

H. Askew. 


WORDS IN THE TORRINGTON DIARY 

(clxv. 170).—When I was a small boy 
about seventy years ago, there was a popu- 
lar song which contained, as near as I can 
remember, the following lines: 

Oh dear, what can the matter be? 

Jonny’s so long at the fair. 

He promised to bring me a garland of lilies, 

He promised to bring me a garland of roses, 

A little chip hat and a bunch of blue ribbons, 

To tie up my bonny brown hair. 

The chip hat was of soft fine straw, much 
like the modern straw hat. However, the 
rim was bent down back and front, and in 
place of the ordinary band, the crown was 
tied with a ribbon, the ends of the bow hang- 
ing over the rim. 


— 


R. M. Deretey. 
The ‘ Shorter English Dictionary ’ defines 
“chip ’’ in this connection as: ‘‘ Wood (or 
woody fibre) split into thin strips for mak- 
ing hats and bonnets,’’ with 1771 as date of 
first occurrence. 
By. Ae 


OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(clxv, 156).—1. This is I. 27, 2 in the so- 
called ‘Catonis Disticha de Moribus,’ 
Fistula dulce canit, volucrem dum decipit 
auceps. 
3, A saying ascribed to Curius Dentatus, 
who defeated Pyrrhus in the battle of Bene- 
ventum. It is given by Seneca in his ninth 
dialogue, “De tranquillitate animi,’ v, 5:— 
Curius Dentatus aiebat, malle esse se 
mortuum quam vivere.” As Lipsius says in 
his commentary, mortuum is common _ to 
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the south-west of Wakefield. It bears the in- | 
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The Library. 


| Scientific Theory and Religion. By Ernest 


William Barnes. (Cambridge University 
£1 5s. net). 


\HESE are the Bishop of Birmingham’s 
Gifford Lectures—1927-1929. Of the 
twenty fifteen are concerned with science, 
largely with physics and mathematics. Two 
are devoted to astronomy; and four to evo- 
lution, from the origin of life so far as geol- 
ogy and organic chemistry enable us to form 
conceptions of this, up to man—by way of 
Mendel and Darwin. The first lecture is in- 
troductory—setting out in effect what is to 
be understood by the statement that the 
philosophical assumption of the whole work 
is a moderate realism. The four last deal 
respectively with ‘ Scientific Theory and the 
‘* Real’’ World’; ‘God and our Belief in 
His Existence’; ‘ Religious Experience ’ ; 
and ‘ Immortality.’ 

Although the pages of mathematical ex- 
position will probably appeal to a somewhat 
restricted circle of readers, the scientific 
group of lectures will, we think, long retain 
value as a clear, lively account of the main 
positions in science at the time they were 
composed. They virtually cover, in outline, 
all the ground. Here is what in sum and 
substance the universe does mean to the great 
body of scientific workers in these thirties 
of the twentieth century; and may mean to 
any intelligent person who will be at the 
pains of so much study as to master what 
Dr. Barnes tells him. The relation of all 
this knowledge and theory to metaphysics 
and religion is more slightly worked out. 
Its chief interest lies in the happy suggest- 
iveness of many passages. The terms set for 
the Gifford lectures preclude analysis or advo- 
cacy of the distinctive claims of Christian- 
ity; it seems, then, all the more to be re- 
gretted that so loud and jarring a note of 
ecclesiastical controversy should have been 
allowed frequently to intrude itself. 

Dr. Barnes, towards his conclusion, asks 
himself whether the advance of knowledge 
will continue to be as rapid in the next cen- 


Press. 


| tury as in the last hundred years, and finds 


vivere and esse, so that the meaning is “ malle | 
sé revera esse mortuum quam mortuum inter | 


vivos agere.” 

7 
potest ” will be found in its alphabetical place 
among the ‘Sententiae’ of Publilius (not 
Publius) Syrus. 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 


himself inclined to a negative answer. He 
believes—in view of a dangerously widé in- 


c ; | tellectual gulf between the leaders of science 
Feras, non culpes, quod mutari non | 


and the educated citizen—that we need a 
period of quiet assimilation and of general 
readjustment ; and judging by the past, where 


| he finds periods of quiescence and rapid 
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advance alternating (we do not feel quite 
sure exactly where he would place the true 
parallels) looks forward to ‘‘ gradual crea- 
tion or consolidation,’’ during the twentieth 
century, ‘“‘of a new scientific orthodoxy 
which will be used as a background of reli- 
gious belief.’’ It will not be final; it will 
not be unopposed by old traditions and sym- 
pathies; but it will prevail sufficiently to 
mark a stage of advance. We seem to hear 
in this the well-known voice of Liberal 
optimism. The condition of the world — 
changed even since the revision of these lec- 
tures for publication—hardly at the present 
moment gives this sort of expectation much 
support. We think that, in Dr. Barnes's 
scheme of things, there is perhaps not suffi- 
cient place made for those forces—alien alike 
from science and from his bugbear “‘ super- 
stition ’’—which are continually manifest- 
ing themselves afresh and upsetting optimis- 
tic expectation. 


The Old Stone Age. By M. C. 
(Cambridge University Press. 
net). 

TUDENTS of pre-history are already 
much indebted to Mr. Burkitt; this new 
volume greatly increases the debt. He has 

here to deal with the most interesting divi- 

sion of the whole subject, the period, that 

is, which produced the art of the caves. On 
this cave art, both because of its intrinsic 
value and beauty, and because he himself 
had worked in the painted caves while they 
were yet untouched by modern illumination 
and other modern encroachments, he lays the 
principal stress. His descriptions and dis- 
cussions and the lavish illustrations which 
accompany them are not only authoritative 
but successfully selected for his double pur- 
pose—that of making his readers acquainted 
with the bases upon which the knowledge and 
theory of pre-history are built up, and that 
of giving them a compact yet tolerably com- 
prehensive survey of the whole subject. Not 
less useful than the copious information 
given is the indication of the main prob- 
lems still unsolved or imperfectly solved and 
the statement of their present position. The 
discrimination of the true eolith, and there- 
with something approaching proof of the 
existence of man in the Tertiary period; the 
increase of evidence for the very early ap- 
pearance of distinct peoples and the realisa- 
tion that the astonishingly late palaeolithic 


Burkitt. 
8s. 6d. 
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cultures—civilisation, Mr. Burkitt hesitates 
not to call it—were produced by a mingling 
of at least two cultural streams; and, in the 
paintings and engravings, observation of the 
relation of their highest attainment to, 
naturalism on the one hand and convention 
on the other, are some of the matters which 
at once bring pre-history home to us as in 
truth part of our own history, and seem to 
root deeper than ever man’s ancient lord- 
ship of the earth. The chapter entitled 
‘ Motives underlying the Art,’ supports the 
theory which refers it to a ritual connected 
with the procuring of food-supply, and Mr, 
Burkitt explains the paintings of animals 
in nearly inaccessible caves, as possibly a 
ritual device of an _ artist-medicine-man- 
priest. He would lead a_ procession into 
these bowels of the earth, and there display 
before the hunters what would appear to 
them as the spirits of the animals they 
wanted for food, assembled in goodly num- 
bers and transfixed with arrows, thus en- 
couraging them — perhaps at a time of 
perilous shoitage — to renewed energy and 
hope, and also to the greater confidence in 
their medicine-man. The medicine-man 
himself is not altogether unknown to us; we 
see him in the “‘‘ Sorcerer’’ at the Trois 
Freres cave, half-disguised as a stag. These 
paintings must have been the work of 
‘schools ’’?; in fact, there are remains of 
sketches and trial-work still extant. 

Mr. Burkitt now and again reminds us 
that it may well be taken for granted that 
pre-historic man did much with wood; and 
certainly the deeper discovery goes the more 
likely it seems to us that it is in the gaps 
left by the perishing of all his wooden arti- 
facts that we have lost the true key to a 
life and outlook not nearly so remote from 
what civilised history tells us of as they 
have often been imagined. 

It is much to be wished that the new 
nomenclature made necessary, as our author 
points out, by the extension of our know- 
ledge of pre-historic man may soon be de- 
vised. 

Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

| ‘Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
| addresses of frieids which readers may like 
| to send to him. 
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